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AN OLD TENNESSEE DEED 



ANDREW JACKSON TO THOMAS GALLAHER 
MARCH 26, 1801 

HUGH L. WHITE AND ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By John M. Lansden, of Cairo, Illinois 

In 1833, Thomas Gallaher removed from his farm near 
Kingston, Roane County, Tennessee, to a farm he purchased 
near the village of Berlin, Sangamon County, Illinois, in what 
was then and is now the Island-Grove neighborhood. His 
farm adjoined the Yates farm on the west, both adjoining on 
the north the old and present well known public road from 
Springfield to Jacksonville. Just a little further west and on 
both sides of that highway, lay the farms of the widely known 
families of James N. Brown and James D. Smith. Nicolay 
and Hay, speaking of that time in Mr. Lincoln's life, say that he 
was a farm hand on Mr. Brown's farm for a time and that he 
surprised Peter Cartwright by his ability to argue with him. 
That was in the Kentucky belt of Illinois, within which were 
also a great many Tennesseeans. While I speak more fully 
of Mr. Gallaher further along, I may here state, incidentally, 
that he was bom in Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, Febru- 
ary 19, 1764, and that he was the father of three Presbyterian 
ministers — ^the Rev. James Gallaher, of St. Charles, Missouri, 
chaplain to the House of Representatives at Washington in 
the early fifties, and the author of two or three interesting 
books; the Rev. William G. Gallaher, long a well known resi- 
dent of Jacksonville; and the Rev. Allen G. Gallaher, also of 
Missouri. The Hon. Andrew Russel is a grandson of William 
G. Gallaher and a great-grandson of Thomas Gallaher. The 
Gallahers were Scotch-Irish people from the County of London- 
derry, or of Antrim, from the latter of which the father and 
mother of Andrew Jackson came. 

James Gallaher, his wife, and Thomas and six other'sons and 
two daughters, removed from Cumberland County, Penn- 
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sylvania, to the western district or territory of North Carolina, 
now constituting the State of Tennessee, probably in the year 
1783, or about the close of the War of the Revolution. They 
selected for their western home a place seven or eight miles 
southeast of Jonesboro, in what is now Washington County, 
Tennessee. The will of James Gallaher, now of record at 
Jonesboro, bears date September 22, 1791, and describes his 
home place as his plantation on the Nolachucky River, It was 
in the immediate vicinity of the old Salem Church and Wash- 
ington College, both established in the year 1780 by the cele- 
brated Dr. Samuel Doke. 

In all that region of country then, the Indians were an ever 
present menace. The settlers complained grievously of their 
neglect by the North Carolina authorities and the authorities 
of the general government. This feeling of neglect, or seeming 
abandonment, became so strong and so widespread that it 
resulted in an attempt by them to establish a state of their own. 
They prepared and set up for operation all the machinery 
they thought necessary for a state government such as their 
great and pressing needs required. The ordinance they adopted 
November 14, 1785, as their organic law or constitution, gave 
the name '*Frankland'' to their state. It is often spoken of as 
the state of ''Franklin, *' after whom the state was named. 

These were indeed stirring times in that region, and the 
Gallaher family seems to have arrived there in the midst of the 
prevailing excitement attended upon the rebellion against and 
secession from the old North State. See Haywood's, Ram- 
say's, Phelan's and Allison's histories of Tennessee, Roose- 
velt's Winning of the West, and Wheeler's History of North 
CaroUna. 

The Holston-Cherokee Indian treaty of July 2, 1791, after- 
ward supplemented by another of October 2, 1798, threw open 
for settlement a large district of coimtry, of which the village 
of Knoxville was probably the center, and thither set in a great 
stream of emigrants from western Virginia and North Carolina 
points, as well as from the extreme eastern parts of what is now 
the State of Tennessee. Among these emigrants were the 
Gallaher brothers — Thomas, George, James and David — sons of 
James Gallaher, who had died on his plantation on the Nola- 
chucky late in 1791, or early in 1792. All of them purchased 
lands on or near Clinch and Tennessee rivers and not many 
miles from their junction. The farm of Thomas lay on the 
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east branch of Big Poplar Creek, and near its junction with 
CKnch River and the latter's junction with the Tennessee 
River. He had arrived in the neighborhood in December, 
1798, and it is said that on or about the day of his arrival he 
carved his name and the date, December 24, 1798, on a large 
beech tree standing on the bank of the creek, and that the carv- 
ing was still there long after he removed to Illinois in 1833. 
The house he built on the farm is still standing with an addition 
or two, but substantially as he left it in that year. It is now 
owned by Mrs. T. J. Russel, a daughter of Thomas Gallaher, a 
nephew of the elder Thomas Gallaher, to whom he sold it on his 
removal to Illinois. So it is, the old place is yet, after 115 years, 
in the hands of one of the Gallahers. 

The title to the land Thomas Gallaher purchased in 1798 was 
subsequently found to be defective, clouded by those noted 
land frauds which had been committed against the state of 
North Carolina and of which there are many and full accounts 
in Tennessee histories. Those frauds had a wide effect upon 
the influence and fortunes of a number of public men in that 
part of the state. 

Andrew Jackson was bom in South Carolina, March 15, 1767; 
was for a short time, and when but a youth, in the War of the 
Revolution; admitted to the bar at Salisbury, North Carolina, 
in 1787, in his twentieth year; went west from there to Jones- 
boro with Judge McNairy in 1788; admitted to the bar at 
J onesbof o the same year, remained there but a short time and 
then went on west to the Nashville settlement on the Cumber- 
land River and some 280 miles from Jonesboro; was prosecuting 
attorney for some years; became Tennessee's jfirst Representa- 
tive in the Lower House of Congress in 1796, the year the state 
was admitted into the Union; appointed United States Senator 
in 1797, resigned the office in 1798 to accept a position on the 
state supreme bench, a position he held for six years; became 
major-general of the state's militia, a position greatly desired 
by him and Sevier; became a great Indian fighter before and 
during the War of 1812; came down the Ctmiberland and Ohio 
rivers in January, 1813, with fourteen himdred soldiers in flat- 
boats and landing at and camping on the present site of Cairo, 
January 27, to await the passing of the ice in the Mississippi, 
and thence on to Natchez where his troops were ordered dis- 
banded, then back into Tennessee by land and the commence- 
ment of his campaign against the Creek Indians which ended 
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with the crushing blow he gave them March 27, 1814, at the 
battle of the Horseshoe, and thence on southward with his 
Tennessee and Kentucky soldiers to fight the battle of New 
Orleans, January 8, 1815, and then on and on to the Presi- 
dency. 

Returning now to Gallaher, we have to say that Jackson, in 
the discharge of his duties as Judge of the Supreme Court, rode 
the circuit, always on horseback, of course. It is said he passed 
over the road from Nashville to Jonesboro, a distance of two 
hundred and eighty miles, more than a score of times. This 
road lay through Lebanon, the Gallaher and Kingston neigh- 
borhoods, Knoxville and Greenville. He had been acquainted 
with the Gallaher family at Jonesboro and on his trips from 
Nashville to Jonesboro he sometimes stopped at the home of 
Thomas Gallaher on Poplar Creek. On one of these occasions 
the matter of the cloud on the title of Mr. Gallaher's lands was 
mentioned. Jackson was led to make inquiries concerning the 
matter, and having been told from whom the title was obtained, 
he assured Mr. Gallaher that he knew all about those lands and 
the condition of their respective titles. We do not know what 
course Jackson took nor how much interest, if any at all, he 
actually had in the lands, but either upon that occasion or an 
early subsequent one he told Mr. Gallaher that if he would 
bring to. him at Knoxville a good horse, he would make him a 
deed to his 300 acres of the land and that he need have no 
further concern or fear about his title thereto. Gallaher was 
to take the horse to Knoxville for delivery to Jackson, and this 
having been done, Jackson executed and delivered to Gallaher 
the following described deed, as now found of record^ with its 
spellings punctuation^ capitals, etc.: 

**This Indentiure made this twenty-sixth day of march one 
thousand Eight hundred & one between Andrew Jackson of 
the County of Davedson and State of Tennessee of the one part 
and Thomas Gallaher of the County of Knox and State affore- 
said of the other part Witnesseth that the said Andrew Jackson 
for and in Consideration of the Sum of one hundred dollars to 
him in hand paid the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged 
hath and by these present doth grant bargin and Sell aleen in 
feoff and Confirm tmto the Said Thomas Gallaher his heirs and 
assigns for Ever a Certain tract or parcel of land lying and being 
in the (Now) County of Kiiox Containing three hundred acres 
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be the same more or less lying on poplar Creek above the ridge 
and being part of a one thousand acre survey Granted to Stock- 
ley donelson by patent No. 8 and dated the Eleventh day of 
July one thousand Seven hundred & Eighty Eight and bounded 
as follows to wit . . Beginning at two Small white oakes on the 
line of Said one thousand acre Survey ; thence North forty five 
degrees East two hundred and forty poles to two Hickoreys and 
a Red oake thence North forty five degrees west two hundred 
poles to a white oake on the line of an other Survey thence 
South forty degrees west two hundred & forty poles to a Hick- 
orey and Small pine thence a derict line to the Beginning with 
all and Singular the woods watters watter Courses proffits 
Commodeties hereditiments and appurtainenets whatsoever 
belonging appertaining to the Said tract of land and the rever- 
sion & reversions and remainder & remainders rents and issues 
thereof and all the EState right tittle Intrest property Claim 
and demand of him the said Andrew Jackson his heirs and 
assigns forever of in and to the Same and Everey part and par- 
sell thereof! Either in law or Equity to have and to hold the 
Said three hundred acres of land with the appurtenances unto 
the said Thomas Gallaher his heirs and assigns for Ever against 
the lawfuU tittle Claim and demand of all and Everey person 
or persons whatsoever Claiming or to Claim under him the said 
Andrew Jackson or his heirs or assigns but it is expressley 
understood that the Said Andrew Jackson is not boimdin any 
other manner than to warrent and defend as afforesaid in 
witness whereof the said Andrew Jackson hath heanmto Set 
his hand and Seal the day and year afforesaid 

Andrew Jackson [SealI 
John McClellan 



Knoxville March 26th 1801 I do hereby acknowledge to have 
reed, a horse at one htmdred dollars the Consideration within 
mentioned and it is the true intent and meaning of the within 
Speseal warrenty that If the land is taken by any other Claim 
that then I am to restore to the Said Thomas Gallaher that 
amount in a horse 

Andrew Jackson 

John McClellan 
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State of Tennessee 

This day Andrew Jackson within and above named appeared 
personaly before me Hugh L. white one of the Judges of the 
Superior Courts of Law and Equity in and for the State afore- 
said and acknowledged that he Signed Sealed and delivered 
the within deed of Conveyance and the above instrument of 
writing for the purpous in them Expressed 

Let them be Regestered on paying the Tax 

October 1th 1801 

H. L. White. 

Roane County 
March Session 1802 

the within mentioned tax is paid Let it 
be Registered Henry Breazeale Clerk of Roane Coiuity 
The within deed of Conveyance is Registered in the Registers 
office of Roane Cotmty in Book A No. 16 this first day of 
October one thousand Eight hundred and two by me 

John Stone 

Register of Roane County 

State of Tennessee 
Roane Cotmty 

I, James A. Blye, Register of Roane County do 
hereby certify that the above is a true and perfect copy of the 
deed from Andrew Jackson to Thomas Gallaher as the same 
appears of record in my office in Deed Book A Series 1 Page 31 
et seq. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and official seal at office in Kingston, Tenn., this Aug. 25'' 1913. 

James A. Blye Register 
(Seal) By J. M. Hartley Deputy Register, 

The above deed was a mere quit-claim deed and bound Jack- 
son only for the value of an hundred dollar horse; but it may be 
that Jackson knew the circumstances of the situation so well 
that he could assure Gallaher that he would not be molested. 
Some of those circumstances were these: Stokeley Donelson, 
from whom Gallaher purchased, was a brother-in-law of Jackson 
and was among those whom Jackson, as prosecuting attorney, 
was prosecuting for complicity in those land frauds above 
mentioned. See Bassett's Life of Jackson, vol. I, pp. 58-59; 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1911. 
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Thomas and James Gallaher had been with General Sevier 
in two or three of his expeditions against the Cherokees and had 
become strongly attached to him. James had become a major 
in the service and the choosing of the major-general was to be 
made by the majors and other field officers above them. James 
was in great doubt as to whether he should vote for Sevier or 
Jackson; but his remembrance of what the latter had done for 
his brother Thomas decided his choice, and Jackson was chosen. 
Many of the Gallahers have claimed that without James' vote 
Sevier and not Jackson would have been chosen, and that in 
this way James' vote had much to do with Jackson's subsequent 
advancement in public notice and favor and his rise to the high- 
est position in otxr country. This account, I am very sure, is 
much more than a family tradition; but it is proper to say that 
other accotmts are given as to how this choice between Jackson 
and Sevier for the major-generalship was determined. 



Hugh Lawson White, before whom Jackson acknowledged the 
above deed, was bom in Iredell County, North Carolina, in 1773. 
He removed to Knox County, Tennessee, in 1786; was Judge 
of the Supreme Court six years ; succeeded Jackson in the United 
States Senate in 1825; was chosen president of the Senate; 
broke with Jackson, who said he was a Federalist; voted against 
Benton's resolution to expunge the Senate's censure of Jackson 
for his suspension of the writ of habeas corpus at New Orleans; 
was a candidate for the Presidency in 1836; received the vote of 
Abraham Lincoln at New Salem, and the votes of Tennessee 
and Georgia in the electoral college : White 26 votes, VanBuren 
170, Harrison 73, Webster 14, and Mangum 11. White carried 
Tennessee with the whole power of Jackson's administration 
used against him. 

Lincoln voted for White at New Salem, Sangamon County, 
November 7, 1836. A letter, written by him at New Salem, 
June 13, 1836, to the State Journal at Springfield, closes with 
this declaration: **If alive on the first Monday of November, 
I shall vote for Hugh L. White for President." The presiden- 
tial elections were held at that time on the first Monday of 
November. Just why Mr. Lincoln chose White instead of 
Harrison or Webster we do not know. He had no use for Jack- 
son, and he may have thought that to defeat VanBiuren, 
Jackson's chosen candidate, would be the worst kind of a 
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defeat for Old Hickory. White resigned his seat in the Senate 
rather than obey the instructions of his legislattire to vote for 
a measure he strongly disapproved. 



The above mentioned letter to the State Journal was written 
just two weeks after Mr. Lincoln had ceased to be postmaster 
at New Salem. The records at Washington show that he was 
postmaster there, under Jackson, from May 7, 1833, to May 30, 
1836, when the office was discontinued and merged in the 
oflBce at Petersbtirg. He had been appointed by William T. 
Barry, of Kentucky, Jackson's postmaster-general, and the 
first postmaster-general who obtained a seat in the cabinet. 

I have said Lincoln had no use for Jackson; no whig had; 
Jackson had removed so many of them from oflSce. The New 
Salem post-ofiice was too small for much notice; besides, all 
the democrats in that precinct were for Lincoln for whatever 
he wanted. From Washington to Jackson, almost 40 years, 
there had been but 75 removals from oflBce, but Jackson made 
2,000 removals his first year. He seems to have adopted 
Governor Marcy's political aphorism that **to the victor 
belong the spoils." Jackson had been a soldier and much of 
the soldier spirit went with him into the presidency. Clay 
had no use for Jackson, nor had Jackson any for Clay. Had 
not Clay interfered, Jackson would have settled secession 40 
years earlier and we would have had no great war, no President 
Lincoln and no General Grant, but we would still have had 
slavery, I suppose. South Carolina had aroused the soldier 
spirit in Jackson, and adopting as he did Webster's exposition 
of the constitution, he declared that war would follow the at- 
tempt of the state to nullify an act of Congress or to secede from 
the Union. But Clay, Lincoln's political idol, interfered, and 
South CaroUna claimed a victory. It was indeed a victory for 
the right of nullification and the broader right of secession. 
Secession had its origin in Jefferson's opposition to Hamilton's 
and Marshall's FederaUstic views of the constitution. It had 
its first full and clear expression in Jefferson's Kentucky Resolu- 
tions of 1799. Hayne and Calhoun simply elaborated Jeffer- 
son's propositions, just as Webster had elaborated Hamilton's 
and Marshall's views; but Webster so expanded or expounded 
the Federal theory that it looked like something entirely new. 
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South Carolina, 30 years afterward, remembering her success 
against that iron hearted and iron headed president, felt sure 
of success against the civilian Abraham Lincoln, and pushing 
the controversy into actual war, she lost the whole scheme or 
system of constitutional secession, and with its loss she lost, 
also, and for the whole south, slavery itself. If Jackson, like 
David, was a man of war, and could not be allowed to build 
the temple — ^build it on a surer foundation — ^it may have been 
because the fulness of the time had not yet come; that is to say, 
that the work was to be left to a later age and to be done by a 
different man, to the end that the cause and the cause of the 
cause might both pass away at one and the same time. 

These two views of the constitution were largely of Virginia 
origin. Woodrow Wilson, in his great history, speaks of 
Jefferson's first inauguration and says: *'John Marshall, the 
new Chief Justice, twelve years his junior, administered the 
oath; and the two men, as they stood thus face to face, Vir- 
ginians both, bred in the same principles of life and courtesy, 
but opposite in every principle of poUtics, must have seemed to 
give each his silent challenge to the future in the act." 



